ttate Making in Practice
This inevitably leads us on to the great question of
competition in transportation. Competition is the very
soul of business and without a certain measure of it society
must stagnate; but the evil of excessive or uneconomic
competition has also to be guarded against. In transporta-
tion, competition may take a number of forms, on the
same railway there may be competition between two routes
a,' differential ' or circuitous route and a direct route. In
a previous paragraph* the economics of such route competi-
tion has been dealt with in explaining the long and short
haul clause. There may be a second kind of competition as
between competing railways as is amply evidenced in
Canada where the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian
National Railways run parallel to each other almost their
entire length. Surely, one cannot understand the sagacity
of those people who were responsible for the laying of such
parallel lines. Public money must be preserved as a
sacred trust and should not be dissipated in such wasteful
duplication of railways. All unnecessary duplication of
services is condemnable, particularly railways, since the
capital expenditure in laying a line is prodigious. The
only reason that seems to have prompted the Canadian
pioneers to allow of such construction was that that was
the only manner in which the tyranny of monopoly eould
be got over. One can well understand the need for some
check on unrestricted rate making powers, but that should
not be sought at such a high cost. Apart from competition
railroads, there may be competition between road
wMch has assumed^a peculiarly acute form in the
south of India. Much of such competition is due to the
unpractical maimer in which road traffic has, been routed.
It passes one's comprehension how road motor vehicles
could be allowed to compete on routes exactly parallel to
the railways for fairly long distances. In the Madras
Presidency the route from Bellary to Kottitr of 56 miles,
* Vide p. 83 et seq.
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